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decided that they would not risk imprisonment
a second time. Indeed, the proportion of West
Jersey immigrants who had actually been in prison
for holding or attending Quaker meetings or re-
fusing to pay tithes for the support of the estab-
lished church was large. For example, William
Bates, a carpenter, while in jail for his religion,
made arrangements with his friends to escape to
West Jersey as soon as he should be released, and
his descendants are now scattered over the United
States. Robert Turner, a man of means, who
settled finally in Philadelphia but also owned
much land near Newton in West Jersey, had been
imprisoned in England in 1660, again in 1662,
again in 1665, and some of his property had been
taken, again imprisoned in 1669 and more prop-
erty taken; and many others had the same ex-
perience. Details such as these make us realize
the situation from which the Quakers sought to
escape. So widespread was the Quaker movement
in England and so severe the punishment imposed
in order to suppress it that fifteen thousand fami-
lies are said to have been ruined by the fines,
confiscations, and imprisonments.

Not a few Jersey Quakers were from Ireland,
whither  they had  fled because there  the laws